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Today  our  report  from  Washington  may  give  consumers  of  dairy  products 
some  surprises.    We  may  think  we're  performing  the  same  admirable  service  to  our- 
selves when  we  drink  a  glass  of  milk,  no  matter  where  we  do  it.    But  according  to 
our  report  if  we  should  crosc  a  State  line  to  drink  our  mi  lie  we  might  change  the 
food  value  in  our  milk.    Ever,  the  constituents  in  the  wedge  of  cheese  we  get  with 
a  slice  of  apple  pie  are  subject  to  regulations  varying  with  the  State  where  the 
cheese  is  bought.    And  two  dashes  of  ice  cream  on  two  sides  of  a  border  may  be 
entirely  different  articles. 

Of  course  just  because  the  law  requires  different  minimum  constituents  in 
dairy  products  in  different  States,  the  actual  products  in  the  two  different 
States  may  not  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  same  hard-and-fast  rules.  We 
all  know  that  many  foods  we  buy  are  far  above  the  legal  standards  set  for  those 
foods.     Competition  for  a  quality  market  will  always  have  its  effect. 

But  our  Washington  correspondent  points  out  that  these  legal  minimum 
standards  that  are  set  by  statute  or  by  other  authority  with  power  from  the  State 
Legislature  are  significant,  just  the  same.    They  are  of  interest  to  consumers 
as  some  measure  of  the  standard  of  consumer  protection  within  the  State. 

For  that  reason  I'm  going  to  quote  today's  report  which  is  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  laws  on  the  State  statute  books  governing  the  constituents  of  dairy 
products,  with  comparisons  of  these  laws  with  the  Federal  standards  for  dairy 
products.    These  Federal  standards  apply  to  dairy  products  moving  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  like  other  Federal  standards  for  food  products  are  administered  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

But  before  I  start  quoting  our  Washington  correspondent,  I  want  to  remind 
consumers  that  these  laws  I'm  reporting  cover  only  composition  of  dairy  products 
and  don't  include  regulations  regarding  the  important  questions  of  health,  hygiene 
and  purity. 

"In  fluid  milk,  the  main  criterion  for  value  that's  usually  used  is  its 
butt erf at  content",  writes  our  Washington  correspondent.     "Actually  ,  the  report 
continues,  "butterfat  content  is  not  as  important  to  consumers  as  cleanliness  ana 
purity,  but  it  does  give  the  richness  to  milk  —  the  yellow  fat  globules  contain- 
ing most  of  the  milk's  fuel  calories,  all  of  its  Vitamins  A  and  D,  and  tne  ricn 
flavor  we  have  come  to  associate  with  good  milk.    Only  two  States  fail  to  set  a 
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tut  t  erf  at  content  for  milk  sold  within  their  "borders.     The  minimum  "butterfat  con- 
tent set  by  the  States  varies  from  3  to  3  l/2  percent,  with  most  of  the  States  at 
3l/4  percent  and  only  four  at  the  top  mark  of  3  l/2  percent  butterfat.    In  a 
year's  milk  drinking  the  difference  between  3  percent  butterfat  and  3  l/2  percent 
would  make  a  real  difference  in  a  family1  s  nutrition. 


"Other  solids  in  milk  are  perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  the  butterfat. 
There  are  the  high  grade  proteins  for  building  and  repairing  our  body  tissues. 
There  are  the  minerals,  especially  calcium  for  building  bones.     There's  Vitamin 
G,  which  helps  keep  up  general  vitality.     There's  the  unnamed  'pellagra-prevent- 
ing factor'  ,  and  the  digestible  milk  sugar  which  does  other  valuable  jobs  for  the 
body  besides  making  its  contributions  of  fuel.    All  these  nutrients  are  included 
in  the  term  ' milk- solids-not-fat' .     Some  States  set  specific  minimum  standards 
for  the  non-fat  solids  in  milk.     These  standards  range  from  8  to  8  l/2  percent. 
Others  set  minimum  standards  only  for  the  total  solids  including  butterfat.  These 
run  from  11  percent  up  to  12,  with  one  State,  Maryland,  topping  them  all  with  a 
legal  minimum  total  solids  content  of  12  l/2  percent.     Six  States  have  no  standard 
either  for  the  solids-not-f at  or  for  the  total  milk  solids  in  milk  sold  in  the 
State. 

"Skim  milk  contains  all  of  the  solids  of  whole  milk  except  fat,  but  it  is 
seldom  sold  on  the  consumer  market.     It  is  usually  returned  to  the  farmer  for 
animal  feeding  or  kept  at  the  dairy  to  make  cottage  cheese  and  buttermilk,  or 
pold  —  in  either  fluid  or  powdered  form  —  to  such  manufacturing  plants  as  baker- 
ies.   Not  much  powdered  dry  skim  milk  is  yet  available  directly  to  consumers. 
Twenty- two  States  have  regulations  guarding  against  dilution  of  skim  milk,  speci- 
fying a  percentage  of  milk  solids-not-fat  ranging  from  8  percent  up  to  9-9/10 
percent.    There  is  no  Federal  minimum  standard  for  skim  milk. 

"Cream  is  pretty  generally  accepted  to  be  18  percent  butterfat,  which  is 
the  Federal  standard  for  cream  moving  in  interstate  commerce.    One  State  jumps  it 
to  22  percent,  four  States  set  a  cream  standard  of  20  percent  butterfat,  four 
drop  below  to  16  percent  and  four  have  no  standard  at  all.    Four  States  plus  the 
Federal  rulings  add  that  whipping  cream  must  be  30  percent  butterfat,  while  two 
other  States  call  this  cream  'medium'  and  add  standards  above  and  below  for  'light1 
and  'heavy'.    Heavy  cream  when  specified  varies  from  34  percent  to  40  percent 
butterfat." 

That's  all  we  have  time  for  of  our  Washington  correspondent's  digest  of 
State  laws  covering  dairy  products.    But  we  are  promised  for  an  early  broadcast, 
a  sketch  of  the  legal  situation  in  regard  to  butter,  condensed  milk,  evaporated 
milk,  cheese  and  ice  cream.     In  the  meantime,  our  own  State  Department  of  Aeti- 
culture  will  answer  any  questions  consumers  ask  about  the  laws  that  govern  the 
constituents  of  the  dairy  products  sold  in  this  State. 
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